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IN MEMORIAM— 
MRS. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art record 
with profound sorrow the death of Elizabeth Ring 
Mather on November Io, 1957. Widow of the former 
President of the Museum, William G. Mather, with 
characteristic generosity and concern, she released 
her life interest in one half of his bequest to the 
Museum. A member of the Advisory Council since 
November 15, 1951, by reason of her personal gifts in 
Mr. Mather’s memory, she was elected a Benefactor 
of the Museum. She was a major figure in the creation 
of one of the greatest civic projects for the benefit of 
all the citizens of Cleveland, the Fine Arts Garden, 
which has given an incomparable setting to the 
Museum. She was a Founder of The Garden Center 
of Greater Cleveland. She pioneered gardens for the 
unemployed during the depression and aided thereby 
more than forty thousand persons. She made the 
initial gift to bring into being the study which will 
bring to reality the re-development of the entire cul- 
tural center at University Circle. She dreamed dreams 
and she had the genius and its necessary concomitant, 
perseverance, to bring them to reality. 

Her friends will remember her in a more personal 
way. They will remember the perfect evening’s enter- 
tainment planned from a sick bed for the regional 
meeting of the Garden Club of America, an evening 
which will always remain in memory as the supreme 
symbol of her imaginative and gracious hospitality. 
Tireless and gracious friend, combative and resource- 
ful fighter for what she felt was right, she accepted 
without question a contrary decision when properly 
made. Thoughtful, generous, full of humor, enjoying 
life to the full and wishing to share it with others, 
she has left Cleveland a better place because she lived 
her life with such zest and such unselfishness. 
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NEW FUNDS 
The Edward M. Fritz Memorial Membership En- 
dowment Fund, established by The Interior 
The Mrs. Herbert G. Goulder Membership En- 
dowment Fund, established by Mrs. Herbert 
The Mr. and Mrs. R. Livingston Ireland Member- 
ship Endowment Fund, established by Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Livingston Ireland........... 2,000.00 
The G. G. G. Peckham Memorial Membership 
Endowment Fund, established by Miss 
Phyllis Peckham. . 1,200.00 
The Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, Jr. Contributing 
Endowment Fund, established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick, Jr... 500.00 
The Mr. and Mrs. Charles Farrand Taplin ‘Con- 
tributing Endowment Fund, established by 
Mr. Charles Farrand Taplin.............. 500.00 


TWO MEDIEVAL SILKS FROM SPAIN 


The great importance of Muhammadan Spain as a center for the 
manufacture of silk during the Middle Ages is a matter of 
record. The contemporary historians such as Ibn Hawkal, 
Yakut, and Makkari give glowing accounts of the tremendous 
output and of the quality and variety of the textiles produced.' 
The cities most often mentioned as silk weaving centers are 
Cordoba, Alméria, Malaga, and Seville. Makkari reports that 
in Alméria alone there were thousands of looms producing silks 
and brocades. 


1 C/., R.B. Sarjeant, “Material for a History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Conquest: 
Textiles and the Tiraz in Spain,” drs Is/amica, Vols. XV-XVI (1951), pp. 29-40. 
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Although silk fabrics seem to have been known in Spain 
at least as early as Visigothic times, the evidence all points to 
the fact that it was the Arabs, conquering Spain at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, who established sericulture and silk 
weaving as important industries in the Peninsula. The rapid 
rise of the industry is attested to by the fact that early in the 
ninth century the Lier Pontificalis lists Spanish silks in the 
Vatican together with those of Alexandria and Byzantium. 
Until this time the precious fabrics coveted by the kings and 
bishops of Europe to adorn their persons and their palaces and 
cathedrals had come from the countries of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, but with the rise of the industry in Spain a nearer, 
more accessible, and presumably cheaper, market became avail- 
able. Makkari,’ in writing of Alméria, says that there was a 
special station there for the Christian ships and a place for them 
to hold official meetings. The predominance of Hispano- 
Islamic silks among the medieval textiles which have been 
preserved in the tombs and church treasuries of Europe gives 
ample evidence of the extent of trade which did exist between 
Muhammadan Spain and the Christian countries of Europe, 
and the great popularity which the Spanish textiles enjoyed. 

Among the many medieval silks which can be attributed to 
the Muhammadan workshops of Spain one group stands out 
above all the others. This group, of which the Museum owns a 
number of important examples,’ is generally referred to as the 
“Baghdad group” after the key piece in Boston.* Their weave 
is that to which the name diasper was given in the Middle Ages* 
in which the design is formed by the contrast between the 
relatively long floats of the pattern weft and the more closely 
woven ground fabric. Stylistically and technically the ‘‘Bagh- 
dad” silks form a homogeneous group which certainly repre- 
sents the chef d’oeuvre of the Spanish weavers’ art and one 
cannot but believe that they must have been woven in Alméria 
2 Tbid., p. 33. 

329.85; 50.146, CMA Bulletin XXXVI (March 1951); 50.394, CMA Bulletin XXXVIII 
(April 1951); 52.15 and 52.152, CMA Bulletin, XLII (Jan. 1955). 

4 The Boston silk bears an inscription stating that it was made in Baghdad and was thought 
by some to have been woven there; however, for stylistic, technical, and epigraphic reasons, 
it is now generally agreed that it must have been woven in Spain. 

> It has recently been adopted for use in English as a technical term for the tvpe of weave as 
no other English word exists. Cf. Dorothy G. Shepherd, “Two Hispano-Islamic Silks in 
Diasper Weave,” CMA Bulletin, XLII, (Jan. 1955), pp. 6-10. 
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whose looms were the most renowned 
of all Andalucia. Makkari® speaks of 
the figured silks of Alméria and of “bro- 
cades which no country could surpass,” 
and al-Himyari and Idrisi both describe 
“stuffs with patterns of circles’ which 
may well have been silks such as those 
of the “Baghdad group.” 

Closely allied stylistically to the 
“Baghdad group,” woven in diasper 
technique but nevertheless with minor 
technical differences which set them 
apart from it, are two silks recently ac- 
quired by the Museum. These twosilks, 
together with several others of which 
the most important is the beautiful 
chasuble of St. Edmund in Provins,* con- 
stitute yet another group—or perhaps 
groups as there are actually two var- 
iants within it—-which appears to be a 
conscious attempt to copy the Baghdad 
silks. The weavers have lifted motifs, 
sometimes whole designs, directly from 
them but the results are those which one 
can expect from a copyist—the draw- 
ing is stiff, the colors are harsh, and there 
is an interpolation of motifs of which no 
Andalucian weaver could have con- 
ceived. Even the weave hasa harsh, stiff 
quality by comparison with the Bagh- 
dad silks and the yarns themselves are 
ditferent. The first of the Museum’s 
new silks, illustrated on the cover, is 
one of several fragments of the same 
6 Sarjeant, op.cit., p. 33. 

[hid., p. 34- 
* A. F. Kendrick, “Textiles,” Spanish drt, Burlington 
Magazine Monograph (London, 1927), p. 62, pl. 3A. 
SILK TEXTILE 
Spanish, XIII Century A.D. 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1953 
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silk which has long been known and frequently published;’ and 
has variously been attributed to Spain, Sicily, and Italy. The 
parrots have been copied directly from a silk of the “Baghdad 
group,” in the cathedral archives at Salamanca." The parrots, 
although copied almost line for line, are very different in feeling 
and the inscription on the breast of the Salamanca birds has 
here been reduced to a mere ornament. The harsh, bright green 
and the vivid orange-red are a far cry from the’ subtle red and 
green contrasted with ivory in the Salamanca silk and the 
others of the group. The strange griffons in the roundels have 
little in common with the Hispano-Islamic griffon which served 
as a prototype. The ornaments of the roundels, perhaps derived 
from the “‘Suaire de St. Leon” at Sens, the frames, and the 
interstice motifs are equally far from the originals. The gold 
brocading of the heads and feet, and other minor details, 
preserve the tradition but the gold thread is different, as is the 
manner of brocading. There can be little doubt that we are 
dealing with a textile from another center, perhaps contem- 
porary, perhaps a little later in date, whose weaver hoped to 
capitalize on the fame of the silks which he copied. 

Even farther from the original but betraying clearly the 
source is the second of the Museum’s new textiles," illustrated 
here. Here again we see the parrots of Salamanca but this time 
in a composition derived from another silk in the cathedral of 
Toledo,” but here a strange basilisk-like dragon, unknown in 
Islamic art, has been substituted for the typically Islamic 
double-headed eagle of the Toledo silk. The curious treatment 
of the tree above the dragons (and between the parrots), in 
which the outer leaves have been transposed into little birds 
holding leaves in their mouths, has no counterpart among the 
existing Hispano-Islamic textiles. In color the designer has 
9 52.106. H: 27”; w: 2414”. Ex coll.: Kelekian. Published: Kendrick, op.cit., p. 64, pl. 5A; F. 

Sarre and F. R. Martin, Metsterwerken muhammedanischer kunst in Miinchen, 1910, (Munich, 

1912), no. 2282, pl. 187; G. Migeon, La Collection Kelekian, pl. XXII. There are other pieces 

in Brussels and in New York, cf. I. Errera, Catalogue d’ Etoffes, (Brussels, 1927), no. gA; and 


J. G. Phillips, “A Diasper Silk from Lucca,” Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Vol. XXVI, no. 8, (Aug. 1931), p. 198. 


10 Otto von Falke, Decorative Silks, (New York, 1922), Fig. 147. 
1 63.477. H: 185%"; w: 374”. There are other fragments of the same silk in Barcelona, in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, in a private collection in New York, and in the Musée His- 
torique des Tissus, Lyon. 


12 Manuel Gémez-Moreno, Arte Arabe Espanol hasta los Almohades Arte Mozarabe, Ars Hispaniae 
III, (Madrid, 1951), p. 351. 
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moved even further from his model. Here both the design and 
the ground are the same brilliant chartreuse with only the dark 
blue and white eyes and the brilliant red of the dragon’s comb 
to suggest the polychrome of the prototype, but the tradition 
of brocading the heads and feet in gold has been continued and 
even greater richness is sought by brocading additional areas 
such as the wings of the dragons and the parrots. 

The problem of locating the center where these silks may 
have been woven is not an easy one. They seem to form a link 
between the twelfth-thirteenth century Spanish silks of the 
“Baghdad group” and the Italian silks generally attributed to 
Lucca. In these the parrot motif of the Salamanca silk and a 
gazelle like that of the famous “‘gaze//enstoffe” in Berlin’ are 
combined in the same composition as on the parrot and dragon 
silk in the Museum and repeated ad infinitum to the end of the 
fourteenth century. The silks of this intermediary group are 
clearly much closer, both technically and stylistically, to their 
Hispano-Islamic prototypes than they are to the Italian versions 
and one cannot but feel that they must have been woven some- 
where in Spain, rather than in Sicily or Italy as has sometimes 
been suggested. It seems probable that they are the work of Mus- 
lim or Mudejar (Christianized Arab) weavers who had been con- 
quered or voluntarily migrated to some Christian capital of the 
north, perhaps one of the Aragonese cities of the Mediterranean 
littoral such as Valencia, which had remained an important silk 
weaving center after the Christian conquest and which was in 
direct commercial contact with Italy. 

In date they are probably roughly contemporary with the 
Hispano-Islamic silks from which they drew their inspiration 
and can reasonably be assigned to the thirteenth century, 
perhaps to the first half. DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


'3 von Falke, op. cit. Fig. 148. 
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FOUR DRAWINGS BY FRANCESCO GUARDI 


Venice has continued for over three hundred vears to be one of 
the most visited cities in the world. Since the fifteenth century, 
it has retained, largely intact, its outward appearance, which 
was formed in the era when it was a world power; the pivot for 
trade between east and west. For three hundred vears it has 
been a mecca for travelers, all of whom have required a visual 
souvenir, and artists of every time and persuasion have recorded 
their impressions. Chief among them have been native sons, 
from Jacopo Bellini in the fifteenth century, to Antonio 
Canaletto and Francesco Guardi in the eighteenth century. 

The recorded landscape, or specific view of Venice (in Italian, 
veduta) commenced with the pageantry of the elder Bellini, 
whose paintings on the walls of the Ducal Palace disappeared 
in the fire of 1479. The only remaining visual evidence of this 
work is his sketchbook now in the Louvre. His son, Gentile, and 
followers like Carpaccio carried on the tradition, and by the 
seventeenth century, the recording of specific views of cities had 
become an established business, not only in Italy, but elsewhere 
in Europe.’ 

The most successful, and in many ways the greatest painters 
of city views were the Venetians Canaletto and Guardi in the 
eighteenth century. Visitors to Venice desired original paintings, 
and above all drawings, which these immensely gifted and 
prolific artists produced. During his lifetime Canaletto over- 
shadowed all his contemporaries, especially Guardi, who though 
he worked alongside Canaletto and was greatly influenced by 
him, was regarded universally as inferior and second rate. 
A hundred years later the tables were reversed, and today the 
appreciation for Guardi’s scintillating evocative art has 
eclipsed the art of his predecessor, however much Canaletto 
may still be admired. It was not until after Canaletto’s death 
that Guardi produced the highly individual drawings that 
provide a brilliant pictorial record of Venice. 

Although the stacatto, abbreviated quality of Guardi’s linear 
style differs from the precision of Canaletto’s, they both used 
the exactness of line to record actual places, even when thev 
employed the aid of the camera obscura. This box has a lens 


! The work of Hollar in London, and the drawings of Rome by Lieven Cruyl (see CMA Bulletin, 
XXX, Dec. 1943), pp. 152-59. 
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OF THE SERENISSIMA 


THE POPE GREETS THE REPRESENTATIVES 
oil on canvas 
Francesco Guardi, Italian (1712-1793) 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 1949 

and mirror which project an image on paper, and was commonly 
used as a mechanical aid to the artist. Both Guardi and 
Canaletto used it with artistic license to interpret scenes, 
distorting, as with a wide-angle lens, the proportions of views 
as they distorted perspective to suit their immediate fancy. 

The Cleveland Museum’s collection contains, besides two 
brilliant oils,’ four characteristic drawings by Francesco Guardi 
which illustrate three of the five categories of drawings dis- 
cussed by J. Byam-Shaw in his excellent book on Guardi.* The 
“Piazza San Marco’™ and the “Procession of Triumphal Cars 
in Piazza San Marco’’® are characterized by Byam-Shaw as 
“Venetian scenes including festivities and scenes on the 
Venetian mainland.” “Figures Working: Studies for a Capric- 
is classified under the heading “sketches of figures and 
2 CMA Bulletin, XXXVII, (March 1950), pp. 48-54. 
3 J. Byam-Shaw, The Drawings of Francesco Guardi, (London, 19§1) p. 25. 
51.83. H: 1239"; w: 18°/6”. Ex coll.: Private Collection, Budapest. 
56.164. H: w: 14716. Ex colls.: Henry Oppenheimer; Brinsley Ford. 


53.261. H: 3%"; w: 4%”. 
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SKETCH FOR A LOGGIA 
pen and bister and bister wash drawing 
Francesco Guardi, Italian, 1712-1793 
Gift of Robert Hays Gries, 1939 


PIAZZA, SAN MARCO, VENICE 
pen and bister and bister wash drawing Francesco Guardi, Italian, 1712-1793 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1951 
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FIGURES WORKING 
pen and bister and bister wash drawing Francesco Guardi, Italian, 1712-1793 


The Dudley P. Allen Collection, 1953 
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A PROCESSION OF TRIUMPHAL CARS IN PIAZZA SAN MARCO 
pen and bister and bister wash drawing Francesco Guardi, Italian, 1712-1793 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, 1955 
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boats for Venetian scenes” by Byam-Shaw. And the drawing 
“Sketch for a Loggia’”’ he terms one of the “Venetian or 
architectural capricci.” 

The romantic aspect pervades all of Guardi’s drawings. This 
romantic quality sets him apart from his contemporaries. 
All of his drawings from the simplest sketches to the most 
formal are in some manner related to his paintings. The “Piazza 
San Marco” obviously planned carefully in his studio, and with 
the optical exaggerations of the camera obscura, is nevertheless 
a recognizable recording of the piazza with characteristic 
eighteenth-century figures moving through it. It combines vari- 
ations and combinations of details which are present in the oils 
of the same scene in the Accademia Carrara* and in the museum 
at Richmond, Virginia.’ The principal difference between the 
drawings and the paintings consists in Guardi’s ability to con- 
vey with lines and washes an even more mobile and shimmering 
effect of glowing sunlight, than he conveys with the evanescent 
color of his oils. In each case—and there are numerous other 
versions— he has modified, ever so slightly, the slant of light, 
the depth of shadows, and the position of figures. 

In the “Procession of Triumphal Cars in the Piazza San 
Marco,” though it is greatly exaggerated in actual perspective, 
with vast spaces used to enhance the distance for the sake of 
dramatic emphasis, it would appear that Guardi drew the oc- 
casion on the spot. Byam-Shaw notes'’ that this drawing is a 
particularly striking example of the kind of view the use of the 
camera obscura produced. He considers the drawing a definite 
expression of the influence of Canaletto who employed the same 
device in his drawings. This “Procession” was done to record a 
historical and social event in Venice, and is a sketch “‘for one of 
a series of pictures painted by Guardi in 1782 to commemorate 
the visit of the ‘Conti del Nord’ (Archduke Paul Pavlovitch and 
Archduchess Maria Feodorovna of Russia) to Venice in January 
of that vear. The procession of five bullock-cars, with allegories 
designed by Domenico Fossati, took place on January 24, im- 
mediately after the bull-baiting in the Piazza.” A painting of 


7 39:06. Ta: 5" 614". 

* Reproduced in Moschini: Francesco Guardi, (Milan, 1952), Pl. 73. 
” Reproduced in Art Quarterly, XVII, no. 3, Autumn, 1954, p. 310. 
0 Byam-Shaw, op. cit., pp. 24, 27-8. 
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the ‘‘Procession’’"' exists with only five cars of the six indicated 


in the drawing, the one to the left having been omitted, which 
accords with the historical facts as described.” 

The third drawing in the collection, the small sketch “Figures 
Working”’ is one of a great number; the largest existing group 
remaining in the Correr Museum, Venice.'* These Macchiette, 
as they are called, were notes that conveyed details of motion 
and action which Guardi drew continuously. The spontaneity 
of these candid jottings provided Guardi with a source of 
material which he incorporated especially in the foreground of 
his pictures, where figures are shown fishing, digging, building, 
or propelling gondolas. In their special way these types furnish 
the animation so attractive in his style. By the same token the 
“Sketch for a Loggia” is a page from a notebook accomplish- 
ing the same object, though in these free interpretations he 
seems not to be arranging compositional perspective but to be 
studying the sources of light, and the depth and intensity of light 
and shadow. Again the detail is miraculously apparent with 
hardly more than the most cursory scratchings and _ blobs. 
This is the distinguishing mark of his genius. 

If Guardi, in his own time, was discounted by his tellow 
Venetians, apparently this was not the case with foreign visitors, 
for today the bulk of his most accomplished drawings, as well 
as paintings are to be found outside of Italy. His popularity 
with the English in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries accounts for the great number of his imposing works 
in England. 

The impressionist formula of his art appeals two hundred 
years after its creation. As Kk. T. Parker says, Guardi invented 
‘landscapes of a dreamlike limpidity’’* and was “‘sensitive to 
the apparent instability of Venetian architecture.’’* He created 
semblance out of actuality, and suggestion beyond the concrete 
fact. HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Reste e Maschere Veneziane, (Venice, 1937), fig. 26. 

12 4. Pilot, Spettacoli e Feste per l’arrivo dei Conti del Nord a Venezia nel 1782, (Venice, 1914). 
'3-R. Pallucchini, 7 Disegni del Guardi al Museo Correr di Venezia, (Venice, 1943). 


MK. T. Parker, The Drawings of Canaletto at Windsor Castle, (London, 1948), p. 25. 


Parker, /bid, p. 22. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in December 1957 Bulletin the 
following names have been added to the Membership list: 


BENEFACTOR 
William Mathewson Milliken 


ENDOWMENT FELLOW 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tishman 


TRANSFERRED FROM SUSTAINING TO LIFE 


Richard H. Kohn ' 


TRANSFERRED FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW 
Lockwood Thompson 


TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW 
Mr. and Mrs. Royal Firman, Jr. 


SUSTAINING 


William J. Braman 
James L. Harkins 
Edward W. Sloan, Jr. 


TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Paul J. Bickel Mrs. Roy H. Smith, Jr. 

Mrs. John Rust Chandler Mrs. Robert S. Stockton 

The Very Reverend C. B. Emerson Nelson S. Talbott 

Theodore R. Ganger Mrs. Frederick Von Steinwehr 


M. J. Kneisel 
LIFE 
Aaron H. Fleck 


TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW 


Dr. Carl F. Ulrich 
Robert B. Grandin 


SUSTAINING 
Mrs. John Fazio 
Mrs. George M. Coon 
Robert A. Urban 
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Adler, Mrs. Hazel H. 
Apicella, Carl 

Atkinson, Virginia 
Bailey, Alonzo W. 
Bandelow, Walter F., Jr. 
Barish, Mrs. Thomas 
Barnett, Mrs. Charles D. 
Bechtel, Mrs. Gordon P. 
Beeman, Mrs. Ann 
Billings, Mrs. T. W. 
Bobier, M. J 

Bordeau, Jean 

Borowitz, Albert I. 


Braverman, Mrs. William L. 


Brody, Dr. Melvin 
Buck, Robert M. 

Burk, Rev. Stewart A. 
Burnley, Mrs. M. A. 
Carey, Milburn K. 
Choftey, Mrs. John F. 
Cogan, Maurice W. 
Cole, Mrs. D. I. 

Cole, Homer A. 
Conrad, Mrs. William H. 
Davis, Earl G., Jr. 
Davis, Mrs. Howard E. 
Day, Mrs. 
Downer, Mrs. H. 
Drew, Dr. George 
Dye, T. M. 

Eaton, Mrs. R. 

Feder, Lloyd H. 

Foote, Leonard W. 
Frazier, Esther L. 
Freiler, Mrs. R. S. 
Friedman, Hyman 
Frost, Mrs. E. Rockwell 
Fulton, Harry A. 


ANNUAL 


Gardner, Howard R. 
Gehle, Mrs. R. C. 
Gellin, Dr. Milton E. 
Gleim, Mrs. A. F. 
Graver, Mrs. Edwin H. 
Gutzeit, Robert E. 
Hammill, Dr. Edith W. 
Hanes, Mrs. Edgar A. 
Harris, Denny C. 
Hawley, Mrs. Davis 
Herget, "Mrs. Louis E. 


Herrick, Mrs. Meriam C. 


Humphries, De. A. W. 
Iberall, Arthur S. 
Jacobs, Charles A. 
Jenkins, Edward R. 
Kabb, Mrs. Jerome H. 
Katzman, Mrs. Sam 
Kendis, Mrs. Allyn D. 
Knight, Mrs. Elsie 
Konkoly, Mrs. Anastasia 
Langdon, Mrs. C. W. 
Leeb, Dr. Moses 
Leustig, Mrs. Fred F. 
Levine, Harold 

Lewin, Dr. Albert L. 
Linas, Mrs. William V. 
Loomis, 

Mrs. A. Worthington 
Lubert, Mrs. Sara 
Lyons, Mrs. Justin W. 
Lyss, Simon 
McBride, Mrs. Alvin E. 
Magid, Mrs. Sam D. 
Makman, Mrs. S. H. 
Molnar, Margaret 
Moore, Miss F. C. 
Morgan, Mrs. Ruth 


Mosgo, Mary 

Neff, Cyril W. 

Oswald, Robert A. 
Patterson, Miss M, P. 
Petruccione, Josephine 
Polster, Mrs. L. H. 
Polster, Mrs. Martin 
Pressly, Mrs. Nelson 
Price, Martin 

Redman, Francis A. 
Rick, Mrs. E. C. 

Riff, Dr. E. R. 
Rittinger, Mrs. Frederic 
Rohloff, Mrs. Walter H. 
Rolls, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Satteson, Mrs. C. 
Scherer, Richard 
Schmidt, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Schwartz, Martin M. 
Siegel, Miss I. 
Slaughenhaupt, Mrs. E. C. 
Staack, Maurine O. 
Stern, Nelson 

Sutta, David M. 
Svetlik, Dr. G. A. 
Szabo, Albert R. 

Tait, Mrs. Ernest 
Tepper, Mrs. Albert 
Udelson, Mrs. A. 

Vlack, Edward 

Volin, Mrs. Sam 

Volk, Dr. Samuel H. 
Walters, Mrs. Howard C. 
Weil, Dr. William B., Jr. 
Weinberger, Mrs. Jules 
Weinman, Mrs. S. Frank 
Weiskopf, R. S. 
Williams, Mrs. W. A. 


Total Membership 7,394 


OFFICERS, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
GEORGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE 
CHARLES B. BOLTON LAURENCE H. NORTON 
FAYETTE Brown, JR. Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
HaROLp T. CLARK S. SCHMITT 
RALPH M. Core James N. SHERWIN 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Joun S. WILBUR 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
OFFICERS 
Haro_p TERRY CLARK 
Lewis BLaiR WILLIAMS 
SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Assistant Treasurer BurRTON A. MILLER 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Secretary Epwin D. WILLIAMS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
SEVERANCE A, MILLIKIN RALPH S. SCHMIT1 
Joun S. WILBUR 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. Chairman 
Harotp T. CLARK, ex officio 
SEVERANCE A, MILLIKIN RALPH S. SCHMITI 
LAURENCE H. NoRTON JAMES N. SHERWIN 


. MILLIKIN 


President 

Vice Presidents 

Trez isurer 
ssistant Treasurer 


TRUSTEES AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
GEORGE P. BICKFORD SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
M. Cor Mrs. R. Henry Norwes 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 
President of Western Reserve 


The University 


Joun S. MILLis 
The President of 


Institute of 
KeitH GLENNAN 
Mrs. DupLEY S. BLossom) =H. KENDALL KELLEY 
HENRY Hunt CLARK HERBERT F. 
NATHAN L. Dausy WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
ARNOLD Davis Mrs, JOHN S. Lucas 
Mrs. Howarp P. A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMES A. Forp Mrs. MALCOLM L. McBrIDE 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE JosEPH MCCULLOUGH 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. Martruias PLUM 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA JOUN SHERWIN 
ROBERT HELLER Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Lockwoop THOMPSON 
Mrs. Joun H. Horp C. TREUHAFI 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Dr. Paut J. ViGNos, JR. 
HeLEN HUMPHREYS N B. WARNER 
Davip S. INGALLS RT A. WEAVER 

Howarp E. 


JUNIOR COUNCIL 
Mrs. Roperr O. 


Technology 


Chairman ALSPAUGH 


THE STAFF 


OF 


THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Associate Director SHERMAN E, LEE 
Secretary tothe Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Operations Administrator ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Cashier Howarp M. FINKLER 
Editorial Assistants ADELINE G. SCHIRRIPA 
BARBARA J. SHISSLER 
LILLIAN M. KERN 
E. WarD 
Emeritus I. T. Frary 


Registrar 
Designer 
Membership Secretary, 


CURATORIAL, LIBRARY, 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. 7 LIKEN 
Assoc. Cur. of Decorative Arts HELENS. Foote 
Asst. in Decorative Arts CORNELI AW. Hu MMEL 

Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E. LEE 

Wittiam E. Warp 

Henry S. FRANCIS 

Nancy Coe 

ANN TZEUTSCHLER 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 

Curator of Prints & Drawings 

Leona E. 

Asst. Curator of Prints & Drawings 
Louise S. RicHARDS 

Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 

Gay SAMPLINER 


Asst. in East Indian Art 
“‘urator of Paintings 

Asst. in Paintings 

Asst. in Paintings 
“urator of Prints & Drawings 

Assoc. 
PRASSE 


“urator of Textiles 
Asst. in Textiles 
‘urator of Near Eastern Art 
Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
‘urator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETI 
“uratorial Research Assistant 


MARGARET F. Marcus 


In Charge of Public Relations 
MARGARET R. PARKIN 
Assistant in Membership RENE M. JOHNSTON 
Assistant in Publicity Jupitu M. Marsu 
In Charge of Printing Shop EpMUND H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings Josern J. KRAYNAK 
Assistant Superintendent G. Louris McManus 
Office Manager FRANK F. MiLicia 
AND EDUCATIONAL 


Preparator ALVAREZ 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Associate Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


THomMas Muxro 
Louise M. DuNN 
Epwarp B. HENNING 


Josernu G. 


Curator of Education 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus 
ssoc. Curator 
Circulating Exhibits 
Administrator 
Preparator 


Doris E. 
FREDERICK L, 


DUNLAVY 
HOLLENDONNER 
Supervisors: 
Children’s Classes Dorotuy VANLoozZEN 
Cleveland Public School C lasses RONALD Day 
Clubs J 2 MUNGER 
Publications HIRRIPA 
Special Activities 2 S. HORNUNG 
Special Exhibits Janet Mack 
Instructors: CHARLOTTE BATES, BETTy ELLtor, 
Maup Pay, Lots Raascu, Nancy 
SERAGE, JUANITA SHEFLEE, Dorotuy 
TAYLOR 


The Museum is closed to the public 


fc or construction purposes. 


It will be open to the public March 
5, 1958. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE 
SUCH GIFTS ARE 


Museum, 
DEDUCTIBLE 


BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, 
FROM INHERITANCE, 


GALLERY ADVICE 
the staff are prepared to assist 
appointments should be arranged 


Members of 
visitors, but 
in advance. 
MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 


$500,000 
250,000 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Lite Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 
BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL. 
ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
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